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GOOD WORDS.—XIV. 
Men are to be judged by their likeness to Christ, 
rather than by their notions about Christ. 


Witiram Penn. 


DUTY. 
Light of dim mornings, shield from heat and cold, 
Balm for all ailments, substitute for praise, 
Comrade of those who plod in lonely ways 
(Ways that wax lonelier as the years wax old). 
Tonic for fears, check to the over-bold; 
Nurse, whose calm hand its strong restriction lays 
Kind, but resistless, on our wayward days; 
Mart, where high wisdom at vast price is sold; 
Gardener, whose touch bids the rose petals fall, 
The thorns endure; surgeon, who human hearts 
Serves best with probes, though the death touch be given; 
Spell that knits friends, but yearning lovers parts; 
Tyrant relentless o’er our blisses all,— 
Oh, can it be thine other name is Heaven? 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HiaoGrnson, in Christian Register. 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—IX. 
PALO ALTO, SAN FRANCISCO. 

On Third month 9th we started northward from 
San Jose, and in a very short time reached Palo Alto, 
where we stopped to see the buildings of Leland Stan- 
ford University, a mile from the railway station. The 
buildings are of yellow stone, large and low, with 
roofs of red tile. Taken as a whole, they are simple, 
massive and dignified. The arch at the entrance to 
the grounds is one of the finest in the world. The 
“arving around the top represents the progress of civ- 
ilization in America. Back of the arch is a rectangle, 
enclosed by long corridors leading to the different 
buildings; within this are tropical plants and trees 
beautifully grouped. The combination of Spanish 
architecture and tropical growth made us feel that 
we were in some foreign land. 

This rectangle also contains the chapel erected by 
Jane Stanford in memory of her husband, at a cost 
of a million dollars. This building is a poem in stone 
and glass; the richness of its coloring reminds one of 
the Congressional Library in Washington. The up- 
per part of the walls, within, and the domes over- 
head, are covered with exquisite mosaics represent- 
ing scriptural subjects, and the stained glass win- 
dows portray scenes in the life of Christ. Beneath 
the mosaics inspiring selections from our best litera- 
ture are chiseled on the panels of the wall. As we 
passed around reading these incentives to the higher 
and nobler life, some one was playing the softest, 
sweetest music on the great organ. If the thoughts 
uttered within this building are worthy of the sur- 
roundings, surely the students who assemble here 
daily must find their minds enriched and ennobled 
thereby. 
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The museum is filled mainly with collections pre- 
sented by Jane Stanford, the Indian and Japanese 
collections being especially fine. One section is set 
apart for the belongings of the boy whose early death 
resulted in the establishment of this university. 
Here are his books and playthings, and the collections 
made by him in the various lands that he had visited. 
Here, also, were portraits of him from earliest child- 
hood up through his boyhood days; the face is sweet 
and winning and one can easily understand his par- 
ents’ devotion to him. 

One large room is filled with costly laces and fans, 
and a number of Worth dresses once worn by Jane 
Stanford, costing hundreds of dollars each. We 
could not help wondering whether these would not 
fill the minds of the girl students with foolish am- 
bitions, which would do much to check the growth 
of the seeds implanted by the noble thoughts on the 
walls of the chapel. Much more interesting to us 
than these gowns were the spade with which Gov- 
ernor Stanford broke the earth for the first Pacific 

railroad, and the golden spike which he drove at the 
joining of the rails, when the builders from the East 
met the builders from the West. 

When we reached San Francisco late in the after- 
noon the Friend left me who had been my traveling 
companion for a week, and I went to the dwelling of 
Harper Smith, son of Barclay, where I was made to 
feel very much at home during the ensuing week. 
That night the fiercest storm of wind and rain set in 
that had visited the Pacific coast for thirteen years. 
Many trees were blown down and buildings unroofed. 
One seven-story structure in course of erection in 
the city was so badly twisted that the three upper 
stories had to be torn down. The rain was over by 
noon of the next day, and though there were fre- 
quent showers during the week they did not inter- 
fere with visiting or sight-seeing. On the whole 
I was agreeably disappointed in the climate of San 
Francisco; the weather was just warm enough to be 
pleasant, and the wind, after the first day was not 
strong enough to be disagreeable. Riding up and 
down the hilly streets on the cable cars was a nove! 


sensation, some of the hills being so steep that 
grass grows in between the cobblestones, horses 


cannot pull wagons up them. There was not such a 
profusion of flowers as in Southern California, but 
grass was green in all the yards and on the sur- 
rounding hills, and callas were blooming in every 
door-yard. 

On First-day morning I attended the Friends’ 
meeting, in Sunshine Hall, which had its beginning in 
a meeting started years ago by Barclay J. Smith; this 
was held for a time in a room in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, and later in Swarth- 
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more Hall, which stood in the yard of Barclay 
Smith’s home. When it was moved to its present 
where mission work had been carried on 
passed under the control of 
and is now a part of California 
Meeting. Several of the Friends of our 
branch living in San Francisco were attenders of 
the meeting in its earlier days, but they all say that 
they do not feel at home in it as it is now conducted. 

On the dey I was present I accepted Esther Smith’s 
invitation to sit facing the meeting, in company with 
her and the pastor of the Friends’ Church in Berke- 
ley. After a brief silence a hymn, announced by 
Esther Smith, was sung by the congregation with 
piano accompaniment, and the Berkeley Friend was 
invited to lead in prayer; all knelt except half a dozen 
of our branch who were present; we remained quiet- 
After a second hymn 
the Berkeley pastor spoke quite at length; the mid- 
dle of his sermon contained a good deal of practical 
religion; at the beginning and end he strove to im- 
press upon his hearers that only the blood of Christ 
shed upon the cross can wash away the sins of hu- 
mankind. While he was speaking there were occa- 
sional ejaculations by Esther Smith and others of 

Amen!” and “ Praise the Lord!” 

When he had finished there was a moment’s si- 
lence, and then I delivered my message, which was a 
tribute to the memory of the one who had founded 
the meeting. Esther Smith then spoke briefly, her 
theme being the atonement. Another hymn was 
sung, and then two men came forward and were re- 
ceived into membership. After Esther Smith had 
read some passages from the Bible she shook hands 
with them and weleomed them as Christian workers. 
Esther is not related to Barclay by ties of blood, but 
they were very close friends. She and her co-work- 
ers are doing a great deal to lift up the people in the 
neighborhood of the meeting, and a blessing cannot 
fail to rest upon their labors. 

During my week in San Francisco I called upon 
several in that city, Oakland and Berkeley, who are 
still Friends at heart. The oldest one visited was 
Henry Trego, who is ninety-three years old, walks a 
mile every day, and the family marketing. 
Samuel Everingham, of New York, has been in Cali- 
fornia since 1849; he and his sister, who lives with 
him, are still staunch Friends. The address of Al- 
bert W. Smith, correspondent for Friends in San 
Francisco, was given incorrectly in the list that I re- 
cently sent to the Inretiicencer. He now lives in 
Berkeley, but expects to move to San Francisco in 
the fall. Letters should therefore be sent to his 
business address, 213 Front Street, San Francisco 
care of Hooper & coos. After he moves to the 
city he will make an effort to get Friends together 
socially if in no other way. The Friends whom I 
met spoke in the highest terms of Barclay J. Smith, 
and feel that they have sustained a great loss by his 
death. They said that his ministry was acceptable 
and helpful, and that his industry and integrity in 
business had won him the respect and confidence of 


all who had dealings with him. 
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On the last day of my stay my hostess kindly in- 
vited several ladies to meet me. Among these was 
Hannah Lloyd Neal, formerly of Philade ‘Iphia, a sis- 
ter of the Elizabeth Lloyd that wrote “ Ode to Mil- 
ton on His Blindness.” She is herself a writer of 
no mean ability, and although she has passed her 
three score and ten she is a member of nine women’s 
clubs. Her sister Elizabeth married a Howell, spent 
the latter part of her life in California, and died sev- 
eral years ago. E. L. 


RELIGION FOR TO-DAY. 

The general aspect of Christendom at the present 
time is one of deep interest to the lover of mankind. 
It is a season of intense mental activity. How great 
is the conflict of opinions? how ge meral the desire 
for discussions! I am far from being discouraged at 
the prospect before us, for I have entire confidence 
in the power of Truth. Our ancestors placed the 
light upon the candlestick, and, although it has some- 
times shone but dimly for want of faithful laborers 
to trim it, yet it has never become extinguished, but 
has been the means of imparting light to others as 
well as illuminating our own household. 


Should not this consideration increase our confi- 
dence in our fundaméntal principle, the immediate 
revelation of divine power in the human soul as the 
only and all-sufficient means of salvation; and should 
it not induce us to cherish in our hearts a deep at- 
tachment for a society which has been so signally 
blest as an instrument of good to mankind ? 

But let us not depend upon the labors of our an- 
cestors, like the Jews, who said, “‘ We have Abraham 
for our father,” for such a reliance will lead us into 
dead formality, and then our portion will be given 
to others more worthy than we. There can be no 
doubt that the sincere and pious worshipers of all 
religious denominations are, equally with ourselves, 
the objects of divine favor; for “as many as are led 
by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” , 

The founders of our religious Society were a deep, 
spiritually- ‘minded people. They did not depend 
upon their reasoning powers, but were often con- 
cerned to draw nigh unto God in the spirit of prayer, 
waiting upon him to know his will and experience 
his guidance. 


While we keep under the influence of a truly 
Christian spirit, we shall feel bound to place the best 
construction upon the language and conduct of our 


brethren, although we may not unite with them in 
all their views nor approve of all their measures. 

How important it is that those who stand in the 
station of ministers of the gospel, should be vigilant 
over their spirits, and that our brethren and sisters 
in profession should watch over us for good, in order 
to correct our faults and not for evil in order to re- 
port them to the world. 

We are no less liable to error than other members 
who are equally devoted to the cause of truth, and in 
some respects have peculiar temptations from which 
others are exempted. One of these is found in the 
disposition so often manifested by weak and inexper- 
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ienced minds to applaud religious services, especially 
when a discourse is extended to considerable length, 
and conveyed in appropriate language. 

These novices have yet to learn that fluency of 
speech and beauty of expression furnish no test of 
gospel ministry , for, although it may be conveyed in 
the words whiek man’s stladens teache th, if it be not 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power, it 
is utterly worthless in the divine sight. It must be 
received immediately from him who is the shepherd 
and bishop of souls, and in order that it may be prop- 
erly exercised we must act in the name which signi- 
ties the power of Christ, for “ without me,” said hoe 
“ve can do nothing.” 

JosePH Powe Lt. 


THE BIBLE. 


The sweet and fervent oe Dr. F. William 
Faber [a Roman Catholic] said, ‘“‘ Who will say that 
the uncommon beauty and marvelous English of the 
Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds 
of heresy in this country? It lives on the ear ‘like a a 
music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of 
church bells which the convert hardly knows how he 
ean forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost 
things rather than mere words. It is part of the 
national mind and the anchor of national seriousness. 

The memory of the dead passes into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
man are hidden beneath its words. It is the repre- 
sentative of his best moments; and all that there has 
been about him of soft, and ‘gentle, and pure, and 
penitent, and good, speaks to him forever out of his 
English Bible. It is his sacred thing, which doubt 
has never dimmed and controversy never soiled. It 
has been to him all along as the silent—but, oh, how 
intelligible—voice of his guardian angel, and in the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a Protest- 
ant, with one spark of religiousness about him, whose 
spiritual biography is not in his Saxon Bible. 
—(Schaff’s Dictionary.) 

“The holy Seriptures are the blessed means of in- 
troducing us to an acquaintance with the way of 
life and salvation, and of affording us much instrue- 
tion in our various duties to God, and to one an- 
other. Consider what the state of our relig- 
ious knowledge would have been without them and 
look at those parts of the world which have not had 
the benefit of the Scriptures; or in which the reading 
of them has been greatly restrained. Let them 
be fairly compared with the various systems of re- 
ligion in the world, and then, though there be some 
difficulties which may not at once be fully compre- 
hended (and in what science are there not such dif- 
ficulties?), then, I say, the transcendent excellence 
of Christianity will be felt and acknowledged, and 
gratitude fill the heart, for the unmerited love of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord.”—(Henry Tuke.) 

In the “ college ” where George Fox prepared him- 
self for his wonderful career there was but one text- 
book, the Seriptures of Truth, and in them “ he medi- 
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| tated day wna night.” In all his journeyings a copy 

| could be found in his saddle ‘bag; often he read from 
the Book when preaching, and in his Works are ten 
thousand quotations from it. 

We have a “ cloud of witnesses ” to the efficacy of 
the faith founded on the Scriptures: Fox, Penn, Bar- 
clay and their associates, not to speak of the “ cloud ” 
in the remoter past, Christ, the prophets, the apos- 
tles and martyrs, whose history we should know, and 
whose counsels we should put in an 


Rosert M. 


STRATTON. 


A MOTHER’S WORD ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

{Paper read by Sarah E. Huff before the Illinois 
Friends’ First-day School Association. ] 


Annual 


I have labored under peculiar difficulties in pre- 
paring this paper, as I am not in any way connected 
with the First-day School and have not been for 
vears, except as an occasional visitor. It has been 
my lot for a long time to live in a community in 
which there are no Friends except myself and daugh- 
ter, and observing the universality of the Sunday 
School, I have been led to ask the reason for it. 

Each denomination though becoming more and 
more willing to work with others in all philanthropic 
and reformatory work, has its own individual school 
in which it can instill into the minds of the children 
its own peculiar doctrine, believing that is the easiest 
and surest way of keeping up the church member- 
ship. 

What is true of other denominations is also true of 
Friends. 

For a long time our Society hesitated about adopt- 
ing what seemed an innovation—we are so very con- 
servative—but the instinct of self-preservation led as 
an experiment to that which has become almost if 
not quite universal—the First-day School, and as a 
result many more of the young people remain with- 
in the fold and become active membersof the Society, 
which is a great encouragement when there 
much need of the higher spiritual teaching. 

We believe that our doctrine is most nearly like 
that taught by the Founder of the Christian Church, 
and that it meets all of the needs of our spiritual na- 
ture without the complications of forms and cere- 
monies that eannot be understood. We therefore 
naturally wish it perpetuated. 

We want our children to see the beauty, the sim- 
plicity of our worship, and our nearness to the Foun- 
tain of Life and the way we look at the real things of 
life. But after all it is the real living that is going 
to have the most lasting effect upon our children. 

I lately came across some extracts from a book en- 
titled “ How I Am Educating My Daughters,” 
W. H. H. Murray, which will illustrate what I mean. 

He gives a conversation between himself and child 
in which he explains in such a beautiful way our re- 
lation to our Heavenly Father. 

The child, after expressing her pleasure in a lovely 
wild rose bush, suddenly asks her father who made 
it, and his reply was, “ The same one who made all 


is 


so 


by 
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the other things in nature.” And when she asked if 
he had ever seen him, he said: “‘ No; I have never 
seen him, but I have met him, and in many places 
both by day and night, but never nigher or more face 
to face than you do standing there seeing the beauty 
and smelling the fragrance of that bush.” The child 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ You mean that you have only seen him 
in what he has done?” “ Yes; that is what I mean.” 
When asked the name of the being who had made the 
sweet-briar, and the earth, and the sun, and the sky, 
the father said, “ I do not know his name; to me he 
is a spirit so infinitely great, and wise, and good, as 
to be beyond naming. But many people give him a 
name; they call him God, but the red men call him 
Manitou, which means the Great Spirit—a name, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, the very best for him 
who made us and all things we see, and sometime I 
will tell you all I know about the Great Spirit of the 
red man; for the most profitable and delightful 
knowledge you will ever get from me or any other 
one will be of him, his love for you and what he 
wishes you to do or be.” 

Thus the spiritual education of my children, so far 
as I have contributed to it, began. 

Children are natural pietists. They are affection- 
ate beings, and to such a degree that they love all 
amiability as soon as they apprehend it. Goodness, 
gentleness, sincerity, love, these they sense instinct- 
ively and without blundering. You may be able to 
fool an adult in the matter of loving, but you cannot 
fool children. They shrink from all deceit as a sen- 
sitive plant from human touch. Their intuitions are 
absolutely correct. Their innocence is of the skies 
and naturally detective of evil. This innocence cf 
childhood the Master recognized and declared that 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now all creations of God grow according to a law 
incorporate in their nature. Not only is the germ of 
development in them, but the mode and stages of its 
progress harmonize with it. There is no lawlessness 
in creation. All true growth is in obedience to some 
law within that has dominant relation to it. It is in 
harmony with a divine plan and force as to its qual- 
ity, quantity and order of time. It is first a germ, then 
a blade, then an ear, and then the full corn in the ear. 
There is no reason that a child should ever be taught 
theology. The child nature expands according to a 
law that prompts and controls and perfects child de- 
velopment. To force it beyond its own order as to 
kind or direction or order is to mar, perhaps thwart; 
the divine plan is not to substitute for God’s wisdom 
man’s knowledge. This is unwise, and were it intelli- 
gent it would be irreverent. At first, to a child, pa- 
rents stand for God, home for heaven, and nature 
for the Bible. They cannot in the beginning of life 
get knowledge out of books. They are impressional 
and not reasoning beings. They get at the heart of 
God through the hearts of the parents, their own 
hearts, and the heart of things. Perhaps we older 
ones would get nigher the divine Fatherhood if we 
were more as children are. In accordance with these 
views and feelings I have permitted my children to 
develop naturally in piety. So far as it was possible 


to me I have become a child with them. On the re- 
ligious plane they seem to me to be God’s children 
rather than mine. I have never doubted but that 
within them his guiding, controlling and inspiring 
spirit dwelt continually. I have told them whence 
they were, and whence all things were; that all that 
was lovely, all that was good, all that was pure, all 
that was pleasant and helpful to them, were from 
Him and for them—His gifts to them that they may 
become wise and good and happy. Beyond this I said 
little. They did not need that I should tell them 
more. I was not sure that I had more to tell. When 
the older ones came to the knowledge of words, and 
could learn wisdom from words, I told them of a 
book in which were printed the teachings of the wis- 
est man that ever lived; that his name was Jesus; 
when he was born and of what race, and in a simple 
way the story of his birth. I told them that he was 
called the Christ and why, and that the religion he es- 
tablished was called Christianity and was the religion 
of their parents and their country, and that by his 
words and manner of life he gave the best illustration 
of his religion ever given to men; . . . and that I 
had no greater wish in their behalf than that they 
should know what Jesus said and did, and shape their 
own conduct in harmony with his teachings and fol- 
low the example of his life. This, then, briefly stated 
that I may not weary any, is what I have done touch- 
ing the religious education of my children. Through 
parental love, through a sweet home life, through a 
nourishing food supply, the loveliness and the glories 
of nature, they have come by natural process of 
thought and growth, into the knowledge of and com- 
panionship with their Creator. And now they have 
already advanced so far in the knowledge of the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth that the wisdom of 
his teachings and the nobility of his life are known 
to them. Of dogmas, of formulated creeds, of ritual- 
istic observances, of human interpretation of the 
Master’s self-interpreting words, they know nothing. 
Nor would they miss much in my opinion, if 
they never should. Therefore in closing let 
me repeat, “It is wise to teach our children the 
peculiar tenets of our Society, but the things that 
will make the most lasting impressions upon them 
both in the present and in the future will be our man- 
ner of life—the way we live before them.” 


Speaking of drink in the slums of London, John 
Burns, labor member of Parliament, says in World’s 
Work: “ By rapid traction we are carrying the 
people to fresh fields and pastures new, where the 
drink, fortunately, has not the influence that it had in 
the old centers. The counter-attractions, in the shape 
of parks, library and recreations, and above all bet- 
ter homes, are beginning to operate to the corre- 
sponding depreciation of the liquor interests.” 

* % 


Hindrances are like the obstructions in a river’s 
bed; do not dam up the flow, but turn on a fuller 


flood till the current sweeps away the rubbish.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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SPEECH, DEPORTMENT AND APPAREL IN 
THE EARLY CHURCH. 


FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, NO 13. 
Read Romans, xiv., 13-21; Isaiah, xi., 6-13. 
Let your moderation be known unto all men.—Philippians, iv., 5. 


Extravagance in dress was one of the great temp- 
tations in this era of Roman luxury. It is evident 
from many treatises on the subject that Christian 
women were not always in this matter above compe- 
tition with their heathen neighbors. Tertullian deals 
very severely with those who carry about with them 
fortunes in jewelry, or who array themselves in 
gorgeous and expensive garments. The men also 
came under tondemnation for similar vices. Clement 
applies the lash to the brethren guilty of extrava- 
gance and foppery. Simplicity of costume and of 
manners is commended as consistent with the Chris- 
tian profession. Clement speaks also with strong dis- 
approval of “ gambling, love songs, flute playing, 
dancing and intoxication.” All these things were 
found from time to time in Christian communities, 
and it required unceasing vigilance on the part of the 
leaders of the church to keep the tone of it pure and 
the life of its members worthy. 

Some gave way under stress of persecution and re- 
turned to Pagan customs. The question as to what 
to do with these when i in easier times they wished to 


return to the church was a serious one. In some 


cases whole churches, under the lead of their bishops, 
bought freedom from persecution from corrupt offi- 


cials, thus attaining a dishonorable comfort by a com- 
pact with evil. 

Unworthy trades came to be condoned. Astrolo- 
gers and others who lived by fraudulent practices 
were admitted to the church, some who manufac- 
tured frankincense for incense in heathen temples, or 
even those who carved the gods for heathen worship, 
were received into fellowship. The manner of con- 
ducting trade also calls out the remonstrance of 
Clement. “ Let not him who buys and sells name 
two prices, but state the fixed price and keep to the 
truth; if he does not get his price he gets the truth.” 

Oaths were forbidden in no uncertain tones by 
Justin Martyr, Clement and Tertullian, and Chris- 
tians met. with death for refusing to violate this 
testimony; it should not be necessary to say that this 
does not refer to the profane “ oath ” or loose use of 
sacred names, but to the double standard of truth in- 
volved in taking the oath to tell “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

As to the war, the attitude of Christianity before 
the third century cannot be questioned. Justin Mar- 
tyr (died about 165) says: “ We, who were once full 
of war and mutual slaughter, have . . . changed our 
swords into ploughshares, and our spears into imple- 
ments of tillage, and now cultivate piety, righteous- 
ness, charity, faith and hope ”’; and again, “ We who 
were once slayers of one another, do not fight 
against our enemies.” Tertullian says, answering a 
question as to whether Christians may enter military 
service, “ How will a Christian man war without a 
sword which the Lord has taken away? In disarm- 
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ing Peter he unbelted every soldie r.” In a tract, en- 
titled “ The Soldier’s Chapter,” the same writer says, 
“Shall it be held lawful to make an occupation of the 
sword, when the Lord proclaims that he who uses the 
sword shall perish by the sword? Shall the son of 
peace take part in the battle, when it does not be- 
come him even to sue at law?” Celsus, in an attack 
on the Christians (about 160 A.D.), complains that 
the State receives no aid from them in war, and as- 
serts that if all should follow this course the world 
would fall into the hands of the barbarians. In an 
answer to this attack Origen answers that even a few 
Christians are accomplishing much by prayer and 
faith, and that if the whole Roman people should be- 
come Christians they would “ overcome their enemies 
by prayer; or rather, they would not go to war at all, 
bei ing g guarded by Divine Power.’ Orige n says also, 

“We have become, for the sake of Jesus, the chil- 
dren of Peace”; and again he says that Christians 
serve the king by prayer, but will “take no part in 
his wars even though he urge us.” Lactantius, in 
the fourth century, says, “ To engage in war cannot 
be lawful for the righteous man, whose warfare is 
that of righteousness itself,” and a book of Christian 
precepts used by the Ethiopian Christian says,” “ It 
is not meet for Christians to bear arms.” 
are given by Eusebius and others of soldiers who, 
on becoming Christians, laid down their lives rather 
than to continue in military service, and even the 
Council of Niczea, presided over by Constantine him- 
self, laid severe penalities on Christians who, after 
renouncing military service, returned to it. 

Doubtless there were cases of unfaithfulness in 
this matter, but the voice of the Church is of no 
uncertain sound. It is only by inexcusable perver- 
sion of the teachings of Jesus and his early followers 
that modern Christians can justify wholesale and pro- 
fessional homicide as a means of spreading Chris- 
tianity. 


Many cases 
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One thing we must never forget, namely: that the 
infinitely most important work for us is the humane 
education of the millions who are soon to come on 
the stage of action.—Geo. T'. Angell. 


* & 


The non-military conception of life and commerce 
requires a higher kind of courage than it does to fight. 
The soldier is not equal to it. I do not believe in non- 
resistance. Do not let things alone, but take hold 
witk a firm hand, guided by a higher, finer quality 
of morality than the code of war requires.—Jane 
Addams. 
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Epirors: Lypia H. HALL, 
ELIZABETH LLOoyD, 


BUSINESS MANAGER : 


RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 2, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 


THE REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE. 

For many years the “meeting for sufferings ” 
must have had about all it could do to attend to the 
sufferings of Friends under persecution. As persecu- 
tion ceased and Friends, far from having to suffer 
any more than other people, came to be most com- 
fortable and prosperous, it was not strange that the 
should find but little to 
do, and its name, now changed to Yearly Meeting’s 
Representative Committee, should hardly find much 
reason for existence. 


‘meeting for sufferings ’ 


In England the name has not been changed, and, 
from the reports of the frequent sessions of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting, it is 
plain that Friends there realize that there is very 
much suffering indeed going on in the world. As 
the Friend (London) says, in giving an account of a 
recent meeting, Friends seem to be drawn out into 
a “care of all humanity.” At this meeting the sub- 
jects under consideration were the destitution in 
Macedonia, the abuses of Company-rule in the Congo 
State, the proposed introduction of Chinese labor in 
the Transvaal, betting and gambling at home, the or- 
ganizing of a National Peace Congress. 

A Friend who had been sent to the Balkan region 
gave a report of her journey, with a message of grati- 
tude from Prince Ferdinand for the help of Friends. 
Over $15,000 had been spent in this work. 

In reference to Congo the Friends are keeping in 
touch with and backing with their moral support the 
active campaign of the Aborigines ‘Society, being 
ready at any time to take a hand whenever there may 
be good reason for doing so. 

One of the Monthly Meetings brought up the mat- 
ter of Chinese labor in the Transvaal and enclosed a 
copy of its memorial to the Government. It was 
urged that in view of their protest regarding the 
treatment of the nations in the Congo, Friends should 
do all in their power to prevent the beginning of any 
system of enforced labor in South Africa. The mat- 





ter was thoroughly gone over and a protest was drawn 
up and sent to members of the Government and to 
the press. 

In reference to betting and gambling the feeling 
was that the Yearly Meeting should be asked to de 
vote a sitting to the consideration of the duty of 
Friends in attempting to stop the growing evil in the 
country. 

The nearest the meeting came to the “ sufferings ’ 
of Friends themselves was to dispose of the matter 
of the registration of the word “ Quaker ” as a trade 
mark for certain intoxicants. 

Friends, wherever they are in different parts of 
our country are concerned about many things and 
their protests are heard in regard to evils of our time. 
3ut protests of individuals and even of local meet- 
ings are not as effective as when they can be made to 
We need 


within the limits of every one of our yearly meet- 


go forth as the voice of larger bodies. 


ings an active body of live, concerned Friends to rep- 
resent the Yearly Meeting when it is not in session, 
to hold frequent meetings, and to make the Friends 
they represent truly a factor in the religious and 
social life of our time. Such a body is the Yearly 
Meeting’s Representative Committee. No matter 
how small the Yearly Meeting it represents it can 
exert a powerful influence for good. 

The Yearly Meeting itself, in its sessions of four 
or five days once a year, cannot possibly take up all 
the matters in which the help of its influence and the 
counsel of Friends is needed. Besides, if left till the 
Yearly Meeting sessions, the opportunity for action 
in many eases is lost. We need to have a care that 
our Yearly Meetings never approach being mere an- 
nual reunions of Friends. 


Amone the speakers on the program for the Con- 
ference at Toronto, in Eighth month, besides those 
already announced, will be Florence Kelley, secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ League, whose sub- 
ject will be “ Our Duty to Neglected Children ”’; 
Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, of the Prison Association 
(New York), and American Member of the Inter- 
national Prison Convention; Rufus M. Jones, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Haverford College, whose sub- 
ject will be “ Teaching the Bible”; Benjamin 
Hallowell Miller, whose subject will be “ Effective 
Temperance Organizations.” 

It is expected that our Friend, John William Gra- 
ham, principal of Dalton Hall, Owens College, Man- 
chester, England, will be in attendance at the Con- 
ference and will make the important address at the 
opening meeting, on “ The Friend and His Message.” 
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He expects also to spend a brief time after Confer- 
ence in visiting some Friendly centers, more particu- 
larly in Canada and New York State. 

In another column will be found some preliminary 
information as to railroad arrangements for the Con- 
ference. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The bill for the suppression of all forms of teach- 
ing by the religious orders in France was passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies by the decisive vote of 316 
to 269. In 1901 a law was passed suppressing the un- 
authorized teaching orders, which had for a long time 
carried on their work in defiance of the legal prohi- 
bition against them. The law now passed does not 
make any distinction between authorized and unau- 
thorized congregations, but sweeps away the whole 
fabric of teaching by religious orders, thus in effect 
substituting the system of State schools for those 
heretofore conducted by the orders. The complete 
suppression is to take place within ten vears. The 
measure does not apply to the colonies, but the law of 
1901 conferred on the government the power to close 
such schools in the colonies by decree. The existing 
congregations are forbidden to recruit any more new 
members, except a few, destined solely for teaching 
in the colonies; even in this case no minors can be 
enrolled. The property of the congregations is 
to remain untouched until the closing of their 
last school, when a liquidator is to be appointed to 
wind up their affairs, pensioning the survivors and 
returning to the owners and heirs the donations and 
bequests which have been conditionally made, and 
applying any surplus to the purposes of secular edu- 
cation. 


First steps were taken, at a meeting of prominent 
medical men, in Philadelphia, on the twenty-eighth, 
toward organizing a United States Association for 
the study of tuberculosis, Dr. William Osler, of the 
Johns Hopkins, acting as chairman. There are al- 
ready two organizations of a similar nature in Amer- 
ica. It did not seem wise to join forces with either 
of these at present, as some friction is said to exist 
between them. Several of the most prominent tu- 
berculosis specialists of the country are interested in 
the new movement and it is hoped that the associa- 
tion may take a place among the foremost of its kind 
in the world; also that it may be the means of uniting 
in one movement all who are interested in this im- 
portant crusade against Gonsumption. 


Sir Edwin Arnold died in London on the twenty- 
fourth. He was born in 1832, the son of a Sussex 


Magistrate, and was educated in the “ publie schools,” 


and at Oxford, receiving important poetical and 
scholarly prizes. 


He became principal of a college 
in India, where he laid the foundation for his Orien- 
tal studies. On his return to England he engaged in 
journalistic work, being connected with the Daily 
Telegraph, and later becoming its chief editor. His 
second wife was the daughter of William Henry 
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Channing, of Boston. She dying in 1889, he later 
married a Japanese lady whom he met while pursu- 
ing his studies in the East. His fame as a poet rests 
chiefly on “* The Light of Asia.” “ The Light of the 
World,” in which he attempted to do for the life of 
Christ what he had done for that of Buddha, was 
never so much read as the earlier work. Sir Edwin 
Was not a poet nor a scholar, but essentially a jour- 
nalist. ali 

The Census Bureau has just issued a preliminary 
report on irrigation in Oregon in 1902. In that 
year the number of farms reported was 5,133, with 
an irrigated area of 439,981 farms, an increase since 
1899 of 51,671 acres, or 13.5 per cent., for three 
vears. The per cent. of increase for the ten years 
1889 to 1899 was 118.2. In 
gating systems were in operation, representing a 
total construction cost of $2,089,609, an average of 
$4.75 per irrigated acre. The aggregate number of 
acres irrigated by the 2,417 svstems receiving water 
from streams was 428,925, belonging to 4,978 farms. 
The average cost per acre was $4.81. The 114 sys- 
tems supplied with water from springs irrigated 10,- 


1902. 2.555 irri- 


from 


759 acres on 131 farms, the average cost per acre 
being $2.13. Twenty-four well systems irrigated 297 
acres, representing twenty-four farms, at an average 
cost per acre of $15.27. 

In one day, Third month twenty-eighth, 5,862 
immigrants landed at Ellis Island, N. Y. The im- 
migration for Third month was 51,246, which is a 
much less number than arrived in the same month, 
1903. Thousands of the newcomers are Poles eseap- 
ing from service in the Russian army. On the Ham- 
burg-American Line steamship Pennsylvania, which 
arrived last First-dav, were 2,552 of these people. The 
condition of most of them was deplorable. The ma- 
jority had come not knowing the immigration regu- 
lations, and in consequence many were deported for 
lack of means or because physically disabled. There 
were many skilled laborers among them, and there 
were also whole families of from five to fifteen peo- 
ple, all of whom had been farm laborers in Europe, 
and for whom there seemed so little chance for em- 
ployment that they were ordered sent back. There 
were also other families whose entire funds had been 
spent in purchasing tickets from the steamship com- 
pany, and who arrived here without a cent. 


The House Committee on the Judiciary, on the 
twenty-fifth, authorized a favorable report on the 
Hepburn-Dolliver bill granting the States police 
power ‘original packages” of intoxicating 
liquor coming into their borders as interstate com- 


over 
merce. An amendment was adopted stipulating that 
the bill should not apply to persons receiving inter- 
state shipments of liquor for their own personal use. 

The first examination of candidates for the Rhodes 
scholarships in Oxford University will be held in 
every State and Territory in the United States where 
there are applicants on Fourth month 13th. Dr. 
George R. Parkin, of Upper Canada College, the rep- 
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resentative of the Rhodes trustees, arrived in New 
York last Fourth-day with the examination questions 
under seal. The questions will be forwarded to the 
Committee on Selection in the various States, which 
will designate a center in each case where the exami- 
nation will be held, and the replies will be forwarded 
in sealed parcels to the examiners at Oxford. 

The American steamship Nebraskan arrived in 
New York from San Francisco, after a voyage of 12,- 
724 nautical miles, during which her furnaces were 
fed exclusively with oil. The trip was made as an 
experiment by the officials of the Hawaiian-American 
Steamship Company. The distance from San Fran- 
cisco to New York was covered in 51 days, 7 hours 
and 27 minutes, making an average of 10.35 knots. 
It is said to be the first time a steamship has ever 
made the voyage without a stop at some intermediate 
port. 


The Registrar of Columbia College has compiled 
statistics respecting the present enrollment of stu- 
dents at the leading universities of the country, which 
places the institutions in the following order: Har- 
vard, 6,013; Columbia, 4,557; Chicago, 4,146; Michi- 
gan, 3,926; California, 3,690; Illinois, 3,661; Minne- 
sota, 3,550; Cornell, 3,438; Wisconsin, 3,221; Yale, 
2,990; Northwestern, 2,740; Pennsylvania, 2,644; 
Nebraska, 2,247; Syracuse, 2,207; Ohio State, 1,710; 
Indiana, 1,614; Missouri, 1,540; Princeton, 1,434; 
Leland Stanford, Jr., 1,370; Johns Hopkins, 694. 

The term of the Chinese exclusion treaty expires 
in Twelfth month next, but would continue in force 
unless one of the parties to it should give notice six 
months before that a new treaty is desired. China 
has given such notice, taking her chances that the 
new treaty may be less distasteful, though our gov- 
ernment pointed out through Minister Conger that 
the conditions are not likely to be bettered in any 
treaty that has to pass our Senate. 


Three kinds of religious comfort are being supplied 
the Japanese army by the Japanese Government, 
which is said to have appointed a Christian chaplain 
for each division of the army as it proceeds to the 
front, thus placing Christianity on an equal footing 
with Shintoism, the religion of the government itself, 
and with Buddhism, each of which has a chaplain in 
each division of the army. 


Rockefeller Hall, the new dormitory at Bryn 
Mawr College, which has been erected at a cost of 
$145,000, the gift of John D. Rockefeller, is com- 
pleted, and will be oceupied by about eighty students, 
representing the full complement of its aeecommoda- 
tions, after Easter. 


John Potts, a minister of Toronto, Canada, 


preached on the Hill of Mars, last First-day, to the 
delegates to the World’s Sunday School Convention, 
held at Jerusalem. The ministers and delegates re- 
peated Paul’s address to the Athenians. 
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BIRTHS. 


HOLLINGSHEAD.—At Moorestown, Burlington County, 
N. J., Second month 29th, 1904, to Elwood and Lydia R. Hol- 
lingshead, a son, who is named Irving. 

LAW.—Philadelphia, Pa., Second month 10th, 1904, to Wil- 
liam F. and Esteila Fell Law, a son, who is named Horace 
Fell Law. 

STILES.—At Camden, N. J., Third month 10th, 1904, to 
Levi R. and Anna Lippincott Stiles, a son, whose name is 
Henry Roberts Stiles. 

TURNER.—At Brooklyn, New York city, Third month 27th, 
1904, to Henry C. and Charlotte C. Turner, a daughter, who is 
named Katharine. 

UNDERHILL.--At Jericho, Long Island, on Third month 
14th, to William G. and Caroline Robbins Underhill, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Margaret Anna. 


MARRIAGES. 


CHAMBERS-—-PUSEY.—At the home of Edwin Pusey, Avon- 
dale, Chester County, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, on Third 
month 23d, 1904, Caleb E. Chambers, of Chatham, Pa., to Sue 
K. Pusey. 

ENGLE—-PEASLEE.—-At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Third month 15th, 1904, under the care of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, James Gardiner Engle, son of Asa Engle 
(deceased), and Elizabeth L. Engle, of Woodbury, N. J., to 


Ruth Waddington, daughter of Gideon and Emma W. Peaslee, 
of Clarksboro, N. .J. 


DEATHS. 

BARTRAM.—In Marple, Delaware County, Pa., on Third 
month 21st, 1904, William Bartram, aged 74 years, a member 
of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment at New- 
town Square, Pa. 

FIRTH.—Second month 29th, 1904, at Ocala, Fla., Florence 
Hunt Firth, wife of Frederick William Firth, and daughter 
of Valeria and the late Delaplaine Hunt. She was_.an inter- 
ested member of Germantown Preparative Meeting. Inter- 
ment at Darby Friends’ Burying Ground. 

HARRIS.— At the home of her brother-in-law, James Rake- 
straw, in Union Bridge, Md., on Third month Ist, 1904, Re- 
becea A. Harris, aged 75 years; a member of Menallen Month- 
ly Meeting. 

JACKSON.—At his home, near Winchester, Frederick 
County, Va., on the 22d of Third month, 1904, Isaac Jackson, 
a member of Centre (Winchester) Preparative and Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, in the 84th vear of his age. He was one of 
a family of nine children, all of whom lived to maturity. Two 
sisters survive him. 

LIGHTFOOT.—In Norristown on Second month 12th, 1904, 
Ellen L. Lightfoot, in the 77th year of her age. 


MARSHALL.—in West Goshen, Pa., on Third month 2lst, 
1904, Frances Lloyd, widow of the late William P. Marshall, 
in the 79th year of her age, a member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

PLUMMER.—In Glencoe, Ill., Third month 22d, 1904, Addi- 
son W. Plummer, son of Jonathan W. and Hannah A. Plum- 
mer, aged 35 years, after a long illness, patiently 
“Father, into Thy hands we commend his spirit.” 

RAKESTRAW.—In Union Bridge, Md., on Second month 
17th, 1904, Maria L. Rakestraw, wife of James Rakestraw, 
aged 73 years; a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 

ROBBINS.—In Brooklyn, Third month 18th, 1904, Edwin 
Robbins, aged over 57 vears. Interment at Jericho, L. IL. 


borne. 


NOTES. 
A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
Gren, 4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, First-day, Fourth 


month 3d, at 3 p.m. We would be gratified to have minister- 
ing friends and all who are willing to give us their presence on 
this religious occasion. 


First-day evening meetings in Philadelphia will be held at 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue (not at Race Street, as 
incorrectly stated in this column last week), during Fourth 


month, except the last First-day, when it will be as usual at 
West Philadelphia. 
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RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
CONFERENCE. 

For the information of Friends the Committee on Transport- 
ation for the Conference at Toronto, Eighth month 12th to 
19th, desire to publish the arrangements so far as they have 
been made. 

RATES. 

All the passenger associations representing the railroads east 
of the Ohio River, that is, the Trunk Line and the New Eng 
land Associations, have granted a one-fare rate, plus $2.00, for 
the round trip, from all points in their territory, where through 
tickets are sold. This will make the all-rail fare as follows, 
from the following points (by the Gorge route from Niagara, 
and boat from Lewiston, it will be about $1.10 less): New 
York, $12.60; Trenton, via Manunka Chunk, $13.85; Trenton, 
via Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Railroad, $14.65; Trenton, 
via Jenkintown and Reading and Lehigh, $13.85; Newtown, 
$14.50; Quakertown, $13.15; Philadelphia, $13.85; Baltimore, 
$14.60; Washington, $15.80. 

The Canadian roads have granted a one-fare rate for the 
round trip within Canada, exclusively, provided there be 300 
in attendance with their certificates; if not, the rate will be 
on the basis of one and one-third of the round-trip fare. 

The Central Passenger Association, representing all the roads 
west of the Ohio and east of Chicago, have granted a one-and- 
one-third rate for the round trip. 

No action has vet been taken by the Western Passenger As- 
sociation. 

TICKETS. 

Tickets within the territory of the Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land Associations will be on sale at all stations on all routes, 
on the above basis, Eighth month 9th, 10th, llth, and good to 
return from Toronto at any time up to Eighth month 3lst. 
No certificates will be required. Tickets are sold to anybody 
who applies. Friends in Canada and within the territory of 
the Central Passenger Association will pay the regular one-fare 
rate to Toronto and obtain a certificate to that effect, which 
will entitle them to the reduction for the return trip. 


ROUTES. 

Friends can travel on any route they choose. The routes 
from the East are: From New York: Erie, Delaware and Lack- 
awanna, Lehigh Valley, West Shore. 

From Trenton: Delawere and Lackawanna; via Philadelphia, 
over the Reading, or over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

From Baltimore and Washington: Northern Central, Penn- 
eylvania Railroad, Baltimore and Ohio, Reading and Lehigh. 


SPECIAL TRAINS. 


The committee have under-consideration the running of spe- 
cial trains, but would like information from those contemplat- 
ing attending from the East, before making arrangements to 
do so; the time to Toronto is from fifteen to seventeen hours, 
if there be no delays, so that trains starting early in the morn- 
ing would probably not arrive in Toronto much before mid- 
night under best conditions, unless Friends should stop over 
in Niagara for the night and continue their journey the next 
morning either by rail or boat. Trains starting in the after- 
noon cr early evening would arrive in Toronto the next morn- 
ing. The rate for sleeping berths is, to Toronto, $2.50, and 
Niagara, $2.00. Friends could probably get good lodging ac- 
commedations in Niagara for $1.00. 

Friends interested are therefore requested to send immedi- 
ately to the chairman of the committee specific and brief an- 
swers to the following queries, in the order given. (Postal 
cards preferred.) : 

1. State if prefer special train or traveling independently. 

2. If by special, route preferred. 

3. Preference in starting, morning or evening, it being un 
derstood that night trains would be nearly all sleepers, and 
day trains would be exclusively regular first-class day coaches. 

4. If prefer to stop over might at Niagara, or go through 
without change. 

5. Preference of route from Niagara, via Gorge route and 
boat, or all rail. 

If there be 150 preferring any one route arrangements can 
be made to accommodate them. If any number desire lodg- 
ing accommodations at Niagara, arrangements can probably 
be made at special rates. 


SIDE EXCURSIONS IN CANADA OR TO ST. LOUIS. 
The Canadian roads have under consideration the question 
of granting to Friends a half-fare excursion rate to all points 


in Canada at the time of and after the Conference, which it 
is believed will receive favorable action. The railroads selling 
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tickets to St. Louis via Niagara (except the New York Cen- 
tral) will sell sixty-day tickets for $28.35, with the privilege 
of stop-over at Niagara ten days. This would enable Friends 
to go to Toronto and return at an additional cost of $2.25 by 
boat, attend the Conference and continue their journey to St. 
Louis; and if they so desired, return from St. Louis by some 
other route. Or Friends can purchase the Conference tickets 
to Toronto, and there purchase a fifteen-day ticket to St. Louis 
for $19.20 for the round trip, returning on this ticket as far as 
Hamilton, and from there continue their homeward journey 
on their original ticket. This information in regard to Canada 
excursions and St. Louis is given for the benefit of Friends 
to make such use of as they may deem best, as the committee 
could not take any responsibility for anything beyond the 
actual transportation to and from the Conference. 

JoHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, 

Chairman, Hempstead, L. 

Harry A. HAWKINS, 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 

JosePH J. JANNEY, 

Wm. R. CLARK, 

EpitH M. WINDER, 

EpWARD A. JENKINS, 

SAMUEL P. ZAVITZ, 

Committee on Transportation. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM ISAAC WILSON. 


Although some time has elapsed since we left the various 
fields and homes in which we have been privileged to mingle 
during the past winter, vet we have only just got settled in 
our own; and in a review of the three months’ absence, I feel 
it but due to our many friends and the Good Father also, to 
express through this medium our heartfelt thanks and appre- 
ciation for the kind hospitality and helpfulness rendered, 
thereby sharing alike in the labor and reward. And it is only 
true to say that at no time in religious service have we real- 
ized in so full and continuous a measure the presence of that 
power without which our efforts would be in vain. 

And to what extent that power was intensified by the many 
willing inquiring and anxious lives none can tell. But any 
who are not conscious of those conditions around them are illy 
fitted and poorly helped in their vocal ministry. 

Our hearts were cheered and strengthened by the good re- 
sults already seen from the beneficent gifts of Annie Jeanes in 
helping to repair meeting houses, and in several instances 
building new ones in more convenient places, resulting in much 
larger attendance and a general awakening of interest. 

And such feelings and evidences are much more inspiring 
to the visitor and the visited than the old topic of decline. 

Another pleasant feature during our absence was the sev- 
eral quarterly meeting homes visited, where the comfort and 
pleasure of aged and other Friends is so wisely and kindly 
provided for. 

And, after all these privileges during our absence, and the 
severity of the winter, to be safely at home again in good 
health deserves this public expression of gur thankfulness, and 
the feeling grows with me that did eatin permit, my 
indebtedness to the cause of Truth from the Friendly stand- 
point would be only paid by devoting more or even all of my 
time in its interests. Isaac WILSON. 

Bloomfield, Ont., Third month 23d. 


THE ATONEMENT. 
Editors Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER: 

I want to endorse the position taken by William M. Jack- 
son in the INTELLIGENCER of Third month 19th, relative to the 
doctrine of the atonement, and the effort sometimes made to 
retain the form of the word, but with an entirely different 
meaning. The word atonement occurs but a few times in the 
Old Testament, and very seldom—if at all—in the New, cer- 
tainly was not used by Jesus Christ in his ministry, so that 
there seems little warrant for its use in connection with an 
essential doctrine of Christianity. Besides, Jesus practically 
repudiated the vicarious “blood for blood” doctrine when he 
so explicitly declared against the old Hebrew, “An eye for an 
eye,” and virtually ignored the idea of sin from birth resulting 
from Adam's transgression, a condition which necessitated an 
infinite atonement that hope might live, when he admonished 
his followers, “Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

I am a firm believer in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and that 
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his own words and his own life are authoritative on all points 
governing human life’ and character, and that all other doc- 
trine and all other scripture must be weighed and determined 
in the light furnished by him, and that all attempts to change 
or pervert his teaching to conform with tradition is unchris- 
tian, and if there are any radical or irreconcilable differences 
between his teaching and the old Hebrew tenets, let the Old 
go and the New stand. I also believe in the need of repent- 
ance for sin committed and restitution or reparation for wrong 


done another, but it must be by the one doing the wrong and 
cannot be done by proxy. 

Jesus was ready and willing to suffer for others, and gave 
up his life as evidence of it, but that cannot help me unless I 
am led into a similar unselfish and sacrificial spirit. What- 
ever else it may mean, the declaration, “I am the way,” in- 
cludes the meaning, “ Mine is the way.” And I must become 
a burden-bearer, too, until equity and justice rule my life, and 
[ have met and discharged my personal responsibilities. Will- 
ingness to profit by the sacrifices another makes, is surely not 
sufficient. The loving-kindness of Jesus was beyond measure, 
and suflicient to embrace every living creature, but I must 
follow his spirit so far as my power and capability extend, if 
I get the full benefit of his gospel. 

Jesus condemned not the erring woman whom the populace 
were stoning. but he enjoined upon her, “Go thou and sin no 
more.” To the rich man he said, “Sell that thou hast and 
give to the poor,” and to all the injunction was, “ Repent of 
wrong,” “Cease to do evil,” “Learn to do well,” thus show- 
ing that it was personal work, personal restitution that was 
necessary. The sooner we divest ourselves of the idea that 
personal responsibility may be evaded by “throwing our bur- 
den upon the Lord” for him to bear, the better it will be for 


our souls, T. P. MarsnH. 


Marshalltown, lowa, Third month 22d, 1904. 


FRIENDS AT KENNETT. 

The Conference of Friends, which was in session at 
the State Street Meeting House, Kennett Square, on 
Seventh-day, opened Sixth-day evening with a full 
house, addressed by Henry Wilbur, of New York 
city, on “ The Meaning of Quakerism.” 
was a spirited one and was well received. 

Henry Wilbur said there was a need in the world 
for the sort of theology that Quakerism has to teach. 
George Fox, who was born in an age of the bitterest 
persecution, torture and tyranny, and one in which 
the test of discipleship was that the individual should 
be able to quote the creed and articles of faith, made 
his theological protest against formalism, asserting 
that not the Scriptures but the spirit of the Serip- 
tures should be the guide. The speaker was disposed 
to believe that we know more to-day about the prin- 
ciples of Quakerism than was known in the time of 
the founders. To hold and cling to things inherited 
merely because they have come to us from our ances- 
tors is spiritual death. . What we need is the vivify- 
ing flame of the Spirit and to realize the divinity and 
dignity of our own birthright. Friends should abol- 
ish their exclusiveness. Meeting houses should be 
places whence light radiates. On our physical side 
we are of the earth, earthy, but our heads and hearts 
should be up in the sunlight, that we may possess the 
sap and the substance and pass it on to others. We 
should hitch the spirit of Quakerism not to the coach 
of the seventeenth century, but to the steam car and 
electric motor of the twentieth century. 

Samuel Broomall, of Russellville, presided -and 
spoke briefly at the close of the meeting. The audi- 
ence included a number of visitors from the surround- 
ing neighborhood, among whom were noticed Robert 
Pyle and daughters, London Grove; Samuel Broom- 
all, Russellville; James and Samuel Pennock, Morris 
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Cheyney, Chatham; Sarah Ann Conard, Mary Gaw- 
throp, Ella Way, West Grove. 

The conference was called to order Seventh-day 
morning by Principal J. Hibberd Taylor, of Martin 
Academy. The first speaker was Prof. Hiatt, of 
George School. He spoke of the questions interest- 
ing to all children, and of the responsibility of the 
teacher in forming character. Many teachers culti- 
vate the literary and the scholastic, but the spiritual 
fails to be touched. 

The question of Church and State forms an im- 
portant obstacle in the way of Sabbath School work 
in England and on the continent of Europe, but in 
this country it does not play an important part. 

In Boston, in the early days, when the city was 
founded, the schools paid much attention to religious 
teaching, but this to-day is lacking. 

Growth is a principle throughout all life, and this 
should be the end and aim of First-day School teach- 
ing. 

Professor Hiatt emphasized the story element in 
teaching, especially the pictorial and the allegorical. 

In Sabbath School work the greatest need at pres- 
ent is the presence and activity of strong, capable 
young business men as teachers. 

Herbert P. Worth, superintendent of the West 
Chester First-day School, took up the subject of 
“ Adolescence,” referring to it as a period which. 
bridges over the space between childhood and adult 
years. At this time bungling action on the part of 
unwise or tactless teacher may prove fatal. There is 
a great need for teachers who have adaptability in 
furnishing milk for babes and meat for strong men. 
At this period questions dealing with every day life, 
of liberty and justice, the danger of luxury, the need 
of simplicity in life, problems of peace and war, ap- 
plication of questions of our time, the fundamental 
principles and discipline of the Society of Friends— 
all these are important topics for pupils of this age. 

The teacher should not question so much of what is 
given, but how and with what skill he may present 
it so as to emphasize the truth to be taught. 

Several members of the audience spoke freely on 
this subject. Among these were Mary Sutton, of 
Martin Academy; Anna Hicks, of Kennett, who 
approved especially the remarks on historical teach- 
ing; Dr. Jesse Holmes, of Swarthmore College, who 
spoke of the listlessness and indifference on the part 
of pupils, and the value of wide-awake teachers; Hor- 
ace Dilworth, of Centreville, Del., and others also 
made remarks. 

Lunch was served in Martin Academy, Mary Hicks 
and May and Georgie Meyers being in charge. 

Some of the visitors not already mentioned were: 
Francis Hicks and wife, Avondale; Joseph Lawrence 
and wife, Joseph M. Pyle, West Grove; William J. 
Hicks and wife, Anna Hicks.—The Village Record 
(West Chester. Pa.). 


One day’s work with the will surrendered to God 
is worth more than years of effort in our own 
strength and self-will. 
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FRIENDS’ 
DR. MAGILL TO THE SWARTHMORE 
STUDENTS. 
[Extracts from an address by Edwin H. Magill to the stu- 


dents of Swarthmore College. The parts omitted sketch the 
history of Friends and explain their principal testimonies.] 


Although my ancestors, from the time of the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania to the present time, have 
been members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
and I, of course, was brought up in that Society, at 
your age, my voung friends, I could not give any 
clear, plain statement of its principles, practices and 
testimonies. You represent various religious organ- 
izations, yet it is well that you should have a clear 
and definite idea of the religious faith of the body un- 
der whose care this college is, by its charter, placed. 
This requires no long and elaborate statement of a 
form of religious belief, imposed upon all, and, in a 
comparatively few minutes, it can be clearly placed 
before you. 

It is sometimes said that a truly religious life is 
indicated by daily action, which statement is, no 
doubt, correct, but we cannot wholly disregard forms 
of belief, for upon these forms our actions may large- 
ly depend. For example, without a firm belief in the 
Fatherhood of God, how could we act toward one an- 
other as children of one common Father? It has 
been well said that the views of Friends are substan- 
tially the same as those of all Christian peoples, in 
the essentials, stripped of all the forms and ceremon- 
ial observances which are regarded as essential by 
most of the Christian churches. We ourselves would 
state the proposition thus: “ We agree with other re- 
ligious denominations in the essentials (meaning by 
the word ‘ essentials,’ those views which have to do 
with life, conduct and character). Such views as are 
not likely to produce a good practical effect upon 
these, however curious and interesting they may be 
as subjects of study and investigation, we must re- 
gard in the light of non-essentials.” From the defin- 
ition thus given it would seem that we are, or certain- 
ly ought to be, an eminently practical people. 


The one truth that seemed “ borne in” on the 
mind of Fox more than any other was, that God is 
our Father, and that He is the teacher of His chil- 
dren Himself, and that the organized churches (Cath- 
olic and Protestant alike, in this respect), were all 
wrong in endeavoring to fetter the human mind by 
requiring certain fixed forms of belief, which the or- 
ganized churches and their councils had established. 
This direct teaching-of the Holy Spirit, as against the 
beliefs imposed by the votes of the councils and offi- 
cers of the Church, was the great burden which rested 
upon the mind of Fox, and which (after a period of 
anguish of spirit, and of earnest prayer for long 
months) he began to express most emphatically in 
public in 1644.... 

Instead of some mystical power in the blood of 
Christ (so called) to purify from sin, they taught that 
the blood was the life, and that the life of Christ 
among men was a life well worthy of constant imi- 
tation. The teaching of the Holy Spirit was the 
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great influence which Fox and his followers loudly 
proclaimed, and this they called by various names; 
the Inward Voice, the Still Small Voice, and espe- 
cially the Light Within. “ Friends, mind the Light,” 
was frequently, in various forms, the burden of the 
discourse of Fox, and he maintained that if its 
promptings were implicitly obeyed, more and more 
light would be given every day, as an inevitable re- 
sult, and a favorite text of his was: “ He that doeth 
my will shall know of the doctrine.” A marked 
characteristic of the preaching of the Friends of that 
day was its impressive earnestness. ‘They felt that 
they had a message for the world, which had been 
too long overlooked or disregarded, and feeling them- 
selves directly and personally called of God into the 
work of the ministry, their solemn earnestness car- 
ried conviction; hence the large number of followers 
that gathered around them in those early years. 
Their implicit belief in this direct communication of 
the Holy Spirit with the minds of men was the origin 
of the period of solemn silence with which their 
meetings were opened and closed sometimes (but 
never by previous arrangement), broken by vocal 
prayers; and now, after the lapse of two and a half 
centuries, Friends continue to open and close their 
meetings in the same solemn manner. It has often 


happened, too, in later times, that the silence has pre- 
vailed throughout the meeting hour, and when that is 
the case it is by no means considered a lost oppor- 
tunity; but, in certain conditions of mind, we feel 
that the entire hour’s silence, is a most profitable oe- 


easion. But this is not the case, of course, when that 
silence comes through religious indifference of any to 
perform their part. Such oversight, and it has no 
doubt sometimes occurred, we feel to result in final 
apathy, indifference and spiritual death. 

Friends have from the beginning objected to the 
forming of a creed, to which all must assent or sub- 
scribe, as such creed is in danger of preventing spir- 
itual growth and development. The uneasiness of 
other religious bodies with their creeds and the mani- 
fest desire on their part to change them, to better 
adapt them to the religious development of to-day, 
would seem to indicate the wisdom of Friends in the 
course which they have invariably pursued in this 
matter throughout their history. In view of present 
and prospective religious conditions in this twentieth 
century, such words as these are occasionally quoted 
with approval: 

A mightier church shall come, 
Whose covenant word shall be the deed of love. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
3elievest thou, but lovest thou, and all 
Shall answer at God’s altar, Lord I love: 


For hope may anchor, faith may steer, but Love, 
Great Love, is captain of the soul. 


One of the fundamental truths that seem to us as 
especially vital is the importance of a free gospel 
ministry, i. e., that the ministry be not classified with 
us as one of the learned professions, as, for example, 
medicine and the law; but that those among us should 
speak as they are led by the Holy Spirit. These may 
or may not be the best-educated among us, nor is the 
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value as ministers the less if they have had no special 
training for the ministry. This part of our testimony 
is so much at variance with the practice of nearly all 
religious bodies, that it seems proper to say here that 
on this point, as upon all others where we differ from 
others, we must not be understood to have or feel 
any condemnation for those who differ from us. For 
truth has many sides, and the human mind is so con- 
stituted that different sides present themselves to 
different individuals, and all are right so long as they 
follow what they consider the Divine Light 
in their own souls. Our ministers, in our 
view, must have received the divine anoint- 
ing, and can never be consecrated to the ser- 
vice by the laying on of human hands. Growing out 
of this, and of our responsibility to God directly, 
without the intercession of any minister, priest, or 
other officer of the church, has come our form of 
meeting in silence and waiting for the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, before any one, for any cause, breaks 
this silence, either by words spoken or read, or by any 
vocal prayer. The preaching which alone we ac- 
knowledge is that which comes from the Father, and 
the silence of the assembly which precedes it we re- 
gard as a fitting pre paration for the reception of the 
command, when it is given in these or similar words: 
“Go ye forth, and teach all nations, teaching them 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, they live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this present world.” 

Friends have not been a proselyting people, and 
have not made special efforts to extend our member- 
ship. In bearing our testimony, in the past, against 
this spirit of proselyting, we feel (in these latter days) 
that we have gone too far, and this has even prevented 
us from using the many and marvelous facilities of 
this age for making our principles and practices 
known. This error, as it now seems to us, is, under 
the influence especially of our Young Friends’ 
ciations, being rapidly corrected. 


Asso- 


By attending our religious, and especially our busi- 
ness meetings, which are freely open to all in these 
latter days, you will soon see that all that is claimed 
for Friends in this paper is in a fair way of becoming 
fully realized. As you doubtless all know, you will 
always find free seats, as we have no pew system, and 
will meet a cordial weleome. More than in the re- 
cent past, you will hear speaking, but not usually long 
discourses, but brief and to the point, and thus more 
likely to leave a lasting impression on the mind. If, 
however, the meeting should happen to be a silent 
one, you will find it, no doubt, an impressive meeting, 
for we meet under the leadership of the Master, and 
recognize His presence with us always, and we deeply 
feel the force of His words: “ One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” Religion is 
with us a practical matter, of individual concern, and 
we gladly meet, even sometimes in silence, for as 
“Tron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the coun- 
tenance of his friend.” 


War is the concentration of all human crimes.— 
William E. Channing. 


- 
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‘.NUAL MEETING OF THE ROSINE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The managers of the Rosine Association, 3216 Germantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia, celebrates this year its fifty-seventh an- 
niversary, and in this connection desires to bring its work to 
the attention of those who have not known of it, and to make 
known its needs on the financial side. 

The association maintains a home for the reformation and 
care of unfortunate girls. Every endeavor is made to teach 
all who enter its doors that there is still hope for them in the 
future. 

The writer of this letter, who has been actively interested in 
this work for fifty years this annual meeting, while regretting 
to dwell on the pecuniary side of the work, yet feels that it is 
of so great importance that it cannot but have a claim upon 
the sympathies of many who come to know of it in this way. 
The managers have been compelled to borrow $900 this year, 


| besides having a $5,000 mortgage on the property. 


Any information relative to the work will be gladly given at 
the Home or by any of the managers. 

The annual meeting of the Rosine Association will be held 
at the Home, 3216 Germantown Avenue, Fourth month 7th, 
at 3 p.m. The public are invited. This is also donation day. 
A committee will be present to show visitors through the 
house. 

Dr. Madison C. 
Church, 
ineeting. 


Peters, minister of the Broad Street Baptist 
and Mary Travilla, of West Chester, will address the 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN HISTORY. 


The problem of the modern teacher which arouses the most 
concern at present is that of the curriculum. 

The demands of a complex civilization are so many and so 
exacting that we feel the pressure to admit into the curricu- 
lum a great variety of subjects that heretofore were not 
thought of in connection with school work. The Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics and Philosophy of the college days of our grand- 
fathers have given place to a varied assortment of every kind 
of werk that may fill some supposed human need from Arabic 
to city sewage systems, from the reading of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions on the clay tablets of Nineveh to the work of labor 
unions since 1890 until in one of our leading universities the 
electives offered to undergraduates in the “ arts” course alone 
would require twenty years for a student to complete. 

As great purveyors of knowledge, interesting and useful to 
man, the universities fi! a marked human need with their 
encyclopedic curricula. 

Unfortunately their system keeps creeping down through 
the high school, even into the grammar and the primary 
grades. 

Where a school does not limit itself strictly to preparing 
students to pass the enirance requirements to college, the 
pressure to overload the course of study is hard to resist. 
Where this is not done formally by increase of subjects the 
tendency on the part of teachers to overload their courses 
with masses of material indigestible by the undeveloped pow- 
ers of the pupils, both on account of the quantity and quality 
of material, is so general as to amount to a serious evil. 
Courses in history lend themselves especially to this evil. Cer- 
tain limits are set, a course is blocked out, and the teacher 
sets to work. If it be the first year class of the high school, 
and she is following the recommendations of the Committee of 
Seven, her course extends from the beginning of history down 
to 814 A.D. With the idea in mind that her pupils must see 
the connection other than chronological between the history 
of Babylonia and Egypt, and the more modern Greece, she de- 
votes much time to making clear to her pupils the history of 
those early nations. Weeks pass before she is aware, and the 
test she gives her pupils shows her that the background for 
her picture is painfully hazy and uncertain and unserviceable 
for what is to follow. 

Time is now pressing, and she must move on. When she 
begins with Greece she begins with their primitive life, their 
legends and tales of gods and heroes. The pupils begin to take 
interest in their work. Her children of thirteen and fourteen 
ean understand why Achilles sulks in his tent, though why 
civilization began along the Nile and the Euphrates instead of 
along the Danube and the Po may have aroused no interest. 
She finds that her pupils grow to love Greece and the Greeks 
as she leads them through their struggles and victories among 
their isles and mountains, and though the development of their 
government and laws will not please as well, they will take 
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an interest even in this for the sake of their love of the people 
they are studying. Babylonia, Egypt, Phoenicia and India are 
forgotten. They form no background to the enchanting pic- 
ture. The only background outside of primitive Greek life 
itself is the fairy land of their early childhood. Wise is the 
teacher who allows her pupils plenty of time to drink deeply 
of this fountain of inspiration, for this part of history forms 
the background, and much of the foreground, too, of all their 
future work in history, literature, and art. 

They will turn perhaps reluctantly to early Rome, but will 
receive a new inspiration and a strengthening up of their own 
moral fiber by the study of the early Roman history—with its 
sturdy virtues and determination. After this they will will- 
ingly try to understand the causes and effects of the civil 
wars, the events and the change of thought which led to the 
Empire, and the course of that Empire for two or three cen- 
turies with its pageantry and glory. Here they will be pleased 
even with a review of events, a shaping up of their chronology, 
a comparison of the history preceding the Greeks with the 
Bible narrative and a general rounding up of the course to 
finish the year’s work. Remember these children are just en- 
tering their teens. The entire ancient world has just been 
opened up to them for the first time; let them stop here, and 
give the material_a time to digest. Next year will be soon 
enough to take up the breaking up of that bright ancient civ- 
ilization; the effect of the new Christianity, the rise of new 
forces from the wild regions of the world and the various 
problems that were worked out in that dark millennium be- 
tween the ancient and the modern world. Do not push them 
on past the period of the third century, with the idea that 
time is being gained. Better stop here, and if the term is not 
ended help them to get some acquaintance with the literature 
of the ancients; find what the children of that time read in 
the schools and read it with the pupils; see the works of art 
and help them fill themselves with what is bright and en- 
nobling in that ancient world. The next year the study of 
the middle ages is taken up. Another kind of primitive life 
here forms the background and the setting. The vigor of the 
northern races influenced by the organization and the gentle 
teachings of the church; the lion being tamed and led by the 
child; the influence of the Arabian learning and of the fear of 
the hordes from central Asia; feudalism continually crystalliz- 
ing society, yet at the same time self-destructive; the religious 
fervor and the crusades; all these things in a way within the 
compass of the child of the second year of the high school. 

Of later history we can merely pick and choose. The his- 
tory of modern times is too varied and complex to make wise 
an attempt to get an entire view of it in the high school. The 
portions most nearly allied to our own interests should be 
chosen. A year given to the study of England and a year to 
our own country, including also civics, seems to be the best 
that can be done. 

To attempt to bring in the great problems of the continent 
of Europe, the Reformation of Luther, the French Revolution, 
and the great development of the nineteenth century, due to 
a variety of causes, located all over the world, is certainly an 
attempt to make an overcrowded curriculum. The intelligent 
pupil will absorb much of this knowledge from his outside 
reading, and by inference from his work in history and litera- 
ture, but the detailed study of these matters would surely be 
too great an undertaking at this time. I agree very heartily 
with Dr. Hull’s suggestion that a further exchange of views 
on this important subject would be of value, and though we 
may not all agree on all points we are all “seeking the 
light,” and only by making known our opinions can we hope 
to get rid of errors. Louis B. AMBLER. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE I. V. WILLIAMSON SCHOOL 
OF TRADES.’ 


[Address of Isaac H. Clothier, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Williamson School, at the commencement exer- 
cises, Seventh-day, Third month 26th, 1904.) 

Friends, Guests and Undergraduates of the Williamson 
Schoo]:—It seems fitting for the Board of Trustees, speaking 
through one of their number, to welcome you all to-day on this 


occasion of the going out into the world of our eleventh grad- 
uating class. 


Annually the question is asked, “ Why have your commence- 
ments in the month of March when June seems so much more 
appropriate, and is recognized almost universally as the com- 
mencement season?” The answer is, Our young men, many of 
them having learned the building trades, begin their active 
lives with the beginning of the building season, and it is im- 


portant that they should promptly commence with the opening ! 


of the season for out-of-door work, and put in practice the 
knowledge and the skill they have acquired in their three 
years of training just completed. 

And here it is satisfactory to note that, although eleven 
years ago, when our first class graduated, there was a marked 
and not unnatural disinclination on the part of employers to 
accept the services of the graduates, now it is quite different, 
and unsolicited applications are received months in advance- 
sometimes largely exceeding our ability to supply the demand. 

It is thus proven that a knowledge of the correct and prac- 
tical nature of the teaching here has gradually become known, 
and the fact recognized that there are distinct advantages in 
the acquiremert of trades knowledge in an institution like this, 
above that of the apprentice system, or knowledge acquired in 
the shops; and, while nothing can finally take the place of the 
performance of the work in actual practice and competition 
with others, still it appears to be now proven that the prac 
tical training afforded by a school like this, supplemented by a 
good common school education, is the best possible preparation 
for life work. 

The class which goes out to-day numbers 46, divided as fol 
lows: 


Bricklayers 

Carpenters . 

Machinists . 

Pattern-makers ga ae dt een Sen 
Steam and electrical engineers . 


Including these, the tetal list of graduates to date 

divided as fellows: 

Brick-layers . 

Carpenters . 

Machinists . 

Pattern-makers patie weasel’ 

Steam and electrical engineers . .... 

Mechanical draughtsman. ... 


The total number of applications for admission registered 
since the opening of the schcol is about 3,670. This includes 
only those within the required limits of age, and not the large 
additional number of applicants below and above the estab- 
lished age limit. The list of those who have graduated and 
entered for the coming year (footing up 658) is only between 
cne-fifth and one-sixth of the number strictly eligible who 
have applied for admission, but which the limited capacity and 
facilities of the school would not enable us to admit. 

The present capacity of the school is 204 pupils, but the 
building of a new dormitory this year has been decided on and 
will enable us to increase the number about twenty-five in 
another year. 

The dry figures illustrate more forcibly than any eloquent 
statement, the need of the community for such a school, and 
the wholesome benefit, not only to the large number of indi- 
viduals who thus receive the advantages of practical industrial 
education, but to the community which receives annually such 
an influx of wholesome young and trained workers ready to 
take their full part in its activities. 

The development of our educational system during the past 
decade has been extraordinary, at least keeping pace with the 
enormous material development of the age. 

The widespread extension of our public school system, of 
course, dates far back, but the recent development of the col- 
lege and university system is one of the beneficent marvels of 
the age. 

Greatly interested as we all are in this movement to widely 
extend higher education, we may admit that equally salutary, 
and perhaps of still greater importance to the world, is the in- 
dustrial movement of the age, as shown in the establishment 
of schools somewhat similar to this, wherein is taught the 
konwledge of trades, the education of practical work. 

The Williamson School was the first distinctive trades school 
in the country, and still in its particular province stands al- 
most alone. 

We have; however, in our city and vicinity quite a number of 
schools for manual training, pointing in the same direction, as 
well as more advanced schools of industry; for instance, the 
Spring Garden Institute, and, notably, the Drexel Institute of 
Art and Industry, which from its eminence needs no mention, 
the president of which sits on our platform to-day, and will be 
heard from later. 

The School of Industrial Art, on South Broad Street (of 
which I can speak with some knowledge, being one of its trus- 
tees), has a deserved national reputation for its educational 
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achievements in industry and art, about 800 young men and 
women annually availing themselves of its beneficent training 
for their life work. The department of the great school re- 
ferred to most nearly allied to the work taught here is that of 
textile industry, where perhaps one-third of the total number 
of students are trained in this important branch. 

Philadelphia—from the days of Wiliam Penn—it mf&y be 
from its Quaker leaven—has been proverbially modest in mak- 
ing claims for public recognition, and we, her loyal children, 
perhaps should not depart from her traditions. But the fact 
remains that in the widespread industrial-educational 
movement of the times, the City of the Friends has led the na 
tion. 

Of course, in 2 brief address like this reference can only be 
made in the most cursory manner to the whole subject, and the 
institutions which illustrate it so signally and are doing such 
beneficent work in the development of industrial education and 
the uplifting of the character of the workers, which must ac- 
company it, as well as the healthful influence exerted upon the 
life and character of the whole community. For the more this 
form of education is disseminated among the people the more 
wholesome the spirit of the community, for there is no influ- 
ence so potent for good, on individual and society, as that of 
honest and rugged labor. 

Work is distinctively an educator, a builder of character, 
and while the value of its merely productive results are ines- 
timable in their influence upon the prosperity of the people, 
even more valuable are its effects upen the character of individ- 
uals and the nation. Its honest performance cannot but have 
a most salutary influence on one of the most harmful tenden- 
cies of the age, the disposition to live by one’s wits on the 
labor of others. That this tendency exists, even increasing in 
measure, can scarcely be denied. It is a grave danger to so- 
ciety and can in no way be so well counteracted as by the dis- 
semination of this wholesome education of work. And it would 
seem that the shrewd founder of the Williamson School 
builded even better than he knew, and laid the foundations for 
a monument more durable than brass; and the homely, sterling 
characteristics of his life have blossomed and borne abundant 
fruitage in the development, on the foundations laid by him, 
of one of the beneficent institutions of the day—a monument 
perpetual in its influence on the life of the present and com- 
ing generations of the city and State in which he lived and 
died. 

And now, young men of the graduating class, a few words 
especially te you, which, with some of you will not be remem- 
bered, but which perhaps sheuld be spoken, nevertheless, for 
those of you who are thoughtfully entering upon your active 
lives and are willing to consider the counsel of those who have 
passed before over the road, and with the searchlight of ex- 
perience look back from the mount which they have labori- 
ously climbed on those who follow after. 

While each must have his own experience in life, and each, 
after all, must be responsible for his own career, yet the 
thoughtful ones among you—those who intelligently consider 
the opportunities which open before you—are almost sure to 
have an advantage over the less thoughtful ones and to be 
ultimately more successful. not by any means 
bounded by success in money-making. I repeat to you the 
words of Gladstone, one of the world’s greatest characters in 
the century just closed, and perhaps the foremost representa- 
tive of our English-speaking race. In an address made before 
an English school he said: 

“Be inspired with the belief that life is a great and noble 
calling, not a mean and grovelling thing that we are to shuffle 
through as we can, but an elevated and lofty destiny.” 

That destiny is yours if you choose it. First, character; 
then, industry, and, while intelligence is desirable, it is sec- 
ondary to these, and it develops measurably in all our lives 
as the result of conscientious labor. A man with youth and 
health on his side should never be discouraged, for integrity 
and faithfulness in work, whatever it may be, are sure to bring 
him a suflicient harvest. Keep before you the determination 
to do everything thoroughly and well, infusing your conscience 
into your work. With this unfailing determination, you will 
not only do good work, but inevitably, in time, build up a rep- 
utation, and accumulate that which is better still—character. 

Your three years here have furnished you the foundations 
upon which to build worthy and honorable careers. Do -not 
be tempted ever to join the great army of discontented half- 
workers or idlers, or to be lured by the sometimes specious, 
but utterly false, tirade of labor against capital as such, for 
capital is absolutely indispensable to the prosperity of labor, 
aud is its very best friend and its coadjutor in their mutual 
well being. 

Finally, do not shuffle through life, but look on life as a 


now 


Success is 


| noble destiny, the means for success in which have been placed 
in your hands by the wise founder of the Williamson School, 
anc. upen each one of you the responsibility now rests. 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 


The last lecture of the course was given Second-day evening, 
Third month 7th, by Professor Henry Southwick, dean of Em- 
erson College of Oratory, Boston. He presented a masterful 
reading of “ The Cardinal King,” by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Third month 12th the Whittier Literary Society held a pub- 
lic meeting. The following program was given: 

Recitation—* How He Saved St. Michael’s.” 
Katharine Graham. 


Original Story—‘“ A Story of the Slums.” 
Evelyn Worthington. 





Piano Solo—* Lohengrin ”—A Fantasie. 
William Jenkins. 
Rider.” 
Hugh Eastburn. 
Helen Baker. 


Howard Rogers. 


Declamation—* The Black Horse and Its 
“ Whittier Greenleaf.” 

Recitation—“ Mother’s Things.” 

Gibson Pictures. 

Paper—* Basket Ball.” 

Play: “Six Cups of Chocolate.” 

Mary Musser, Effie Brown, Alice Hicks, Dorothy Brinton, 
Ruth Price, Mary Satterthwaite. 

“Any Rags.” Harry Sherwood, Jason Bowman. 

Seventh-day evening. Third month 19th, Sophie Lange gave 
a very delightful musicale. The program was as follows: 

Piano Duet—* On the Race Course.” 

Bertha Pancoast, Mabel Nichols. 
Boys’ Chorus—* Levee Song.” 
Vocal Duet— 

(a) Wanderer’s Nachtlied.” 

(b) “ Der Jiiger.” Sophie Lange, Cornelia Thompson. 
Piano Solo—* Fantasie Tarentella.” Margaretta Packer. 
Fan Drill—By twenty-four girls. Blue Ribbon Club. 
* Darkies’ Patrol.” 
Recitation—*“ Der Erlkénig.” 
“ Auf Wiedersehen.” Glee Club. 
Piano Duet—*I] Trovatore.” Arthur Bye, Marguerite Bye. 
Boys’ Chorus—* Hark, I Hear a Voice.” 

The last selection on the program contained a most pleasant 
and amusing surprise. The Mother Goose rhymes that oce- 
curred in the song were illustrated with pantomimes, and 
formed a fitting ending to a most enjoyable evening. After 
the entertainment Miss Lange received the students of her 
classes. 

Dr. Henry 8. Conard, assistant professor of Botany of the 
University of Pennsylvania, gave an exceedingly interesting il- 
lustrated lecture before the Science Club, Third month 2lst, 
on “ Life in the Northwest.” Dr. Conard spent several weeks 
in Northwestern Washington in the depths of forests accessible 
only by making a twenty-seven-mile journey in stage coaches, 
and then an eighteen-mile trip on horseback or on foot. He 
gave a clear picture of the life there, which, he said, undoubt- 
edly was the same as existed here about two hundred years 
ago. 

‘The second inter-society debate took place Third-day evening, 
Third month 22d, between the girls’ societies, the Utopian and 
the Twentieth Century. The question was: “ Resolved, That, 
from the standpoint of party Theodore Roosevelt 
should not be nominated as a candidate for the Republican 
party in 1904.” The speakers on the affirmative, members of 
the Utopian Society, were Beulah Hurley, Elma Gregg and 
Louise Kirkwood; the speakers on the negative, members of 
the Twentieth Century, were Bertha Pancoast, Pauline Eves 
and Mabel Nichols. The judges, Harry Dillers, of the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania; D. H. Hartney, of Langhorne, and Pro- 
fessor Percival Rex, of Friends’ Central School, decided in favor 
of the aftirmative. 

The annual Junior Oratorical Contest took place Fifth-day 
evening, Third month 24th. The following took part: Arthur 
Henrie, “ The Awakening of an Empire”; Emma Wilson, “ The 
Remaking of an American”; Kirk Gillam, “ The Continent of 
the Future”; Helen Woodward, “'Thou Shalt Not”; Chester 
Middleton, “ The Value of Profit Sharing.” Other members of 
the class gave vocal and instrumental selections. The judges, 
Professor Louis Ambler, of Philadelphia; Miss Elizabeth Esh- 
erick, of Langhorne, and Rev. T. J. Elms, of Newtown, gave in 
their decision the first place to Helen Woodward, and the sec- 
ond to Emma Wilson. 

School closed for the spring vacation Sixth-day, Third month 
25th, at noon. It will re-open Second-day, Fourth month 4th. 


Richard Murfit. 


song 


Myrtie Croasdale. 
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A CORRECTION. 

Francis C. Pyle, in charge of manual training at Friends’ 
Central School and Wilmington Friends’ School, has been 
elected to succeed Charles N. Thompson next year as treasurer 
at George Scheol; not, as stated in this column last week, to 
have charge of manual training at George School, that work 
continuing to be, as heretofore, under the direction of our 
Friend, Professor George H. Nutt. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
New YORK AND BrROOKLYN.—-At the meeting of the Young 


Friends’ Association in Brooklyn, Third month 13th, Arthur 
C. Smedley presented the 


PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL, 


according to whom the “ absolutely real presents itself in three 
phases, viz.: unity, difference and totality. 

In God, the Absolute Idea, we have unity. 
but one absolute idea of the universe. 

In nature, in her various forms, we have difference. 
in the perfect finite soul we have totality. 

The idea expresses itself in nature. At first this expression 
is very imperfect, as in the lowest forms of nature, but in the 
highest form, man, the expression is much more nearly com- 
plete—the idea and its laws predominate over the physical and 
its laws, giving rise to the finite soul. And this soul, in its per- 
fection, is totality—the final goal of the universe. 

It is the will of God expressed in nature. The sun, the stars, 
the planets and their satellites and all the myriad forms of 
physical nature are but so many different modes in which the 
one absolute idea is expressed. “The end of nature is to de- 
stroy itself, to break through its immediate covering, and like 
the Pheenix from its flames, to arise from this externality new- 
born as spirit.” 

There are three phases of the finite spirit, viz.: 
Spirit, Objective Spirit and Absolute Spirit. 

The child is the mere possibility of a moral being. His is the 
subjective spirit. By contact with others he must learn to 
modify and control his own passions and inclinations to har- 
monize with his surroundings. This gives rise to the objective 
spirit, the spirit of each individual man so controlled that it 
may existepeaceably with the spirits of other individuals. 

The laws of a State, the customs of a community and a fam- 
ily are merely external means by which men seek to assist 
each other in bringing about this subjection of the individual 
spirit to the spirit of the whole. When this end is properly 
and perfectly attained we shall have the Absolute Spirit. 

Society and the State are but the means, albeit the necessary 
means, by which the individual spirit seeks to realize itself in 
the absolute spirit. 

This absolute spirit in turn has its three phases, viz.: Art, 
religion and philosophy. 

Art is the anticipated trumph of mind over matter—the idea 
taking form. 

But man comes to realize finally that there is something 
more to the idea than he is able to express in physical form 
and before this greater power he stands in awe. This is the 
beginning of religion. 

In the Oriental religions God is everything, man is nothing. 
In the religion of Greece man is the controlling power and all 
the gods are given the attributes and passions that men pos- 
In Christianity these two extremes are united. 

The important thing is neither the divine nor the human, but 
the concrete unity of the divine and the human. 

Christianity is the most perfect religion. Philosophy is re- 
iigion divested of its representative forms. 

In 1818 Hegel was called to the chair of Philosophy in the 
University of Berlin, where he remained until his death in 1831. 

, DISCUSSION. 

Discussing the paper, some thought Hegel’s triology little 
more than a re-arrangement of ordinary trinitarianism, and 
not reasonable. 

One speaker thought all the old philosophers were hampered 
by previous systems, each having to fit his own into what went 
before, until the whole thing broke down by its own cumber- 
someness. He considered that right and wrong are not both 
positive things, opposite to each other, but that wrong is 
merely negative, or a not doing of right. 

Another thought Hegel’s appreciation of art could profitably 
be considered by Friends. That the measure of appreciation 
which we have gradually come to, as shown by our changed 
style of dress, should be carried into our meeting houses to the 
extent of at least dropping their severe plainness. 

Some objection was made to the view that evil is merely 
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TELLIGENCER. 


the absence of good, and it was suggested that actions which 
are regarded as wrong in organized society might not be wrong 
under other circumstances. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the college parlors, Third 
month 19th. The program of the evening consisted of biogra- 
phies of Friends who have taken an active interest in the 
affairs of the world. Herbert Thatcher gave a paper on “ Life 
of William Penn,” telling especially of his troubles in proteet- 
ing his new faith, and how he succeeded in founding a place 
for the Society of Friends in which to live and worship un- 
molested. Carle Parry gave a paper on John Bright. He gave 
a full account of this liberal Friend’s life as a politician who 
battled against greed, dishonesty and oppression, whether 
found in church or state. Bright, a member of Parliament, 
was a great Quaker orator, who did not feel too good to min- 
gle with the common politicians and to use his power to bet- 
ter the government. He labored to implant the spirit of mor 
ality, of justice, of humanity into politics, and few teachers 
have more effectually taught their generation the lesson, which 
it was their duty to preach. 

Laurence T. Sherwood gave an interesting paper on “ Isaae 
T. Hopper as a Philanthropist.” His life 
example of unselfish and untiring devotion 


was 
to 


admirable 


of 


an 
the 


cause 


helping struggling men and women to a higher plane of living. 
Caroline Lukens, Dean Bond, Miss Abbie Hall, Louis Robin- 
son took part in the discussion of the papers. 

silence, the meeting adjourned. 
E1izA W. McFARLAND, Secretary. 


After a brief 


MeEpIA, Pa.—The meeting of the Friends’ Association was 
held at the home of Anne Needles Darlington, on East Front 
Street, on Second-day evening. Notwithstanding the _incle- 
ment weather there was a good attendance. The meeting was 
opened by the reading of the 103d Psalm by the president of 
the association, Maurice Courtland Michener. The secretary, 
Robert Fussell called the roll and each member present re- 
sponded with a sentiment from Oliver Wendell Holmes. After 
the business had been transacted those present were delight- 
fully and instructively entertained by Dr. Jesse Holmes, who 
gave a talk on “The Law and the Bible.” Dr. Holmes spoke 
of the history of the early Jewish Rabbi, and comparing their 
law to that of Jesus Christ, told the history of the Psalms and 
gave a very clear understanding of the Friends’ belief. They 
believe in the inward principal rather than in the language of 
codes, and he illustrated this point beautifully. As is the cus- 
tom at these meetings, questions were asked and discussions 
followed. After a few moments of silefce the meeting ad- 
journed, to meet at the home of Clara Booth Miller, at the 
corner of Front and Olive Streets in Fourth month. 


RisinG Sun, Mp.—The meeting in Third month of the West 
Nottingham Young Friends’ Association was held at the regu- 
lar time, and was opened by the president reading “A Lenten 
Thought.” which revealed these truths: That God is not a far- 
off spirit to whom the soul ascends by wholly detaching itself 
from the world and the ways and works of men. But He is 
in the world and in every part of it. His will is throned afar, 
but it is also expressed im every law under which we live; it 
is revealed in the very structure of our natures; it touches us 
through every fine influence that finds its way to our hearts. 
All things are ordered for our advancement, if we but open 
our eyes to see that nature is his, for he made it, and what 
men call science is the knowledge of His truth. 

After the reading of minutes came the calling of roll, the 
majority of those present responding with appropriate senti- 
ments. 

The program consisted of scripture texts, which had been 
previously assigned the various members. “Therefore let us 
keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven 
of malice or wickedness, but with unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.”—Cor. 1: 6-8. We must each be earnest and 
prayerful in searching after that which no man but the Holy 
Spirit can give; that we all need more leaven in the soul and 
should be honest and sincere with ourselves. Religion is the 
same to-day as of yore. The only difference lies in the evolu- 
tion of thought, or man’s development; that it is not for us to 
dwell upon the things of the past, only so far as they help to 
attain greater heights to-day. 

Edwin Reynolds was assigned “The harvest truly is plen- 
teous, but the laborers are few.”—Matt. 9: 37. It is not that 
the harvest is waning, for the fields are always white unto 
harvest, but the earnest desire and willingness on our part to 
consecrate ourselves to the work all about us. One of the 
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greatest evils with which we have to contend, it was said, is 
indifference. 

A shirking of individual duty, with the feeling to let some 
one else do that. It is only when things are brought to bear 
upon our own lives that we become the most willing workers. 

The third assignment was given Ella F. Hunt “But go ye 
and learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy and not sacri- 
fice. for I came not to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance.”— Matt. 9: 13. 

The biblical reference in accordance with this text states 
that I am pleased with a merciful disposition manifesting it- 
self in doing good to the needy, more than with the most care- 
ful attention merely to external ceremonies. “God is love” 
has long been a recorded truth, but to-day finds the religious 
world nearer a realization of its truth and the consequent need 
of love among men than ever before. 

Under this growing light we may work more efficiently to 
reach the divine standard ourselves, and help others to reach it 
if we have a living faith in the divine impress upon our in- 
dividual souls when this Indwelling Christ will show the needed 
duty of each person and of each hour. 

After a general discussion upon the subjects presented, and 
a brief silence, the association closed. 

JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 


WoopLawn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Sarah Wilkinson Second month 28th. The presi- 
dent opened the meeting by reading the sixth chapter of St. 
John. Mary Lukens read a portion of Phillips Brooks’s essay, 
“Beauty of a Life of Service.” Reuben R. Gillingham gave 
some interesting current topics. Lida Gillingham read a paper 
by Elizabeth Powell Bond, entitled “ The Church of Silent De- 
mand.” Anna Wilkinson read a portion of the history of the 
Penns and Penningtons, and Sarah Anthony recited a beautiful 
little poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. The meeting adjourned 


with a short silence, to meet at the home of Jacob M. Troth 
Third month 27th, 1904. 


SARAH E. Cox, Secretary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


In McClure’s for Fourth month, the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on “ The Enemies of the Republic,” by Lincoln Steffens, 
which will consider the misgovernment of States, takes up 
Missouri. It is almost paralyzing in its relentless array of 
fact and logic concerning corruption as a custom, a system, a 
revolution in government. It is the bribe-giver, not the bribe- 
taker, who is really responsible for the bad government, Lin- 
coln Steffens points out. ‘The successful business man, the 
captain of industry, is the man to catch. In graphic, fearless 
words he tells the story of the barter of public interest to the 
great trusts by the people’s servants, of the big business men 
who buy and the politicians who sell a people’s rights, their 
very government itself. 
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{Fourth month 2, 1904. 


Ida M. Tarbell follows with an account of the alleged 
“ Breaking up of the Trust” in her “ History of the Standard 
Oil Company.” She gives the results of legislative investiga- 
tions and court proceedings against the Company which forced 
it into publicity and reorganization. 

Thomas Nelson Page goes to the heart of the negro problem 
and uncovers some of its “ Difficulties and Fallacies” in his 
second paper on that subject. With intimate knowledge and 
clear insight he shows where both North and South made mis- 
takes in their treatment of the problem. He describes the 
changed relations between the two races in the South due to 
these mistakes, born largely of the ignorance of each section 
of the conditions and temper of the other. 

“Dreams of Happiness” are: presented and interpreted by 
John La Farge in the third paper of his series on “One Hun 
dred Masterpieces of Painting.” Four beautiful selections 
from Giorgione, Rubens, Watteau and Puvis de Chavannes are 
considered and attractively reproduced. 

Popular interest in stories of children will find satisfaction 
in “ Miss Milly’s Créche,” by Ellis Parker Butler, with attrac 
tive illustrations in color by Alice Barber Stephens. 

Justus Miles Forman unmasks the soul of a man who will 
not allow wealth or society or family to turn him aside from 
his pursuit of art for Art’s sake in “Andrea del Sarto.” 

“The First Watch,” a poem by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
inspired by a painting of Marco Basaiti, concludes the num- 
ber. 


Professor John Edgar McFadyen, of Knox College, Toronto, 
has made a new version of the Psalms, arranging them “ in 
their natural grouping, freely rendered in paraphrase.” His 
book has been published by the Scribners under the title, “ The 
Message of the Psalmists.” Here is his rendering of the first 
part of the 23d Psalm: “ Like a good shepherd, my God is al- 
ways caring for me, so that I lack for nothing. He guides me 
to the sources of renewal and rest, making me lie down in 
pastures green, and leading me to the waters of quietness. My 
weary spirit he refreshes; he guides me in paths that are 
straight, for the glory of his name.” 


The late Auguste Sabatier, author of “ Religions of Author- 
ity and Religion of the Spirit” (McClure-Phillips), was con- 
sidered to have exerted the greatest influence in religious 
matters of any man in his country. He was writing constant- 
ly for reviews and newspapers, but his personal influence was 
even more important. He kept in close touch with all the 
men who had studied with him, and it is said that no one who 
appealed to Auguste Sabatier for information or help on any 
point of religion ever failed to receive quick and full answer. 
He always had a helping word for those who were in doubt, 
and was ready to spend any amount of time in conversation or 
correspondence to help restore the faith of any man who felt 
he was in danger of losing it. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 11.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 am. First- 
day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 
Fair Hill. 


Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 
day School, 2 p.m. 


- 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First-day School, 9.30 a.m. 


[Friends will note that hereafter, when 
several meetings are announced in this 
column as occurring on the same date, the 
date is not repeated.] 


4th mo. 2 (7th-day). 

Mansfield Young Friends’ Association 
will meet at the home of Mary L. 
Bowne, Seventh-day evening. Anna Col- 
lins Scott, secretary. 


Girard Avenue Friends’ Association, in 
the mecting house corner Seventeenth 
Street, at 8 p.m. Garrett W. Thompson, 
of Friends’ Central School, will speak on 
“Reading: Its Relation to Practical 
Life.” All within reach of the meeting 
house cordially invited. 


4th mo. 3 (Ist-day). 
Columbus, Ohio, Friends’ Association, 
at home of Isaac Butterworth. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





